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FIVE POEMS 


APOCALYPSE 
I 


And the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, and the whole moon 
became as blood. 
URNING from Plato to the rocky sergeant, 
His mouth explosive with the sake of god, 
Splatter your hate on targets, tear the sandbag, 
Still fiercer in the whistling vitals prod. 


This game is not the lamplit games of childhood 
Fair players are derided and shot through. 
For black is white as lead and limb turn color; 
And usual here is lightning from the blue. 
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Be tennis-nice, grin praise to the opponent— 

A gunstock crushes on your open mouth, 

Your tendons cut, you writhe on burning porches, 
Hearing your honey torsoed in the bath. 


Be hard: to win report and civic mention 

Kick water from the teeth of dying men; 

Brogan the wounded face, or never saunter 

In innocent white through summer fields again. 


Il 


Because thou sayest, 1 am rich and made wealthy and have need of nothing. 





But some in the bland spectacles of learning 
With holywater sponge the blood away, 
See pie in the sky and chortle hallelujah, 
Yoo-hoo the silver lining, the new day. 


Silver is Caesar’s penny and coward’s color. 
Gilt Baalim, silver lining, both are sin 

As Pilate heels away, as Herod darkens, 
And hard at noon the blackest hours begin. 


The cheerful are the round blank idiot faces; 
Their hair is hanging frowzy in the beer; 
They take their eyeballs out to play at marbles, 
Scratching the catamite ilium of cheer, 


As if, among the quiet sad of Calvary, 
A third should yawn, and pick his teeth, and say: 
Well, let's get going. I looked in the last chapter. 
So take it easy, folks. He'll rise O. K. 
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Ill 


}} 


Thy merchants were the great men of the earth; all nations have been 


leceived by thy enchantments 


Earth is our home: we shall not ride niagara 
Nor wander heavenward on the Disney road. 
Too much will hold us here—our love for Hedy 
Lamarr, Miss Otis, and the fair Isoude 


We, risen of ooze, are creepers of the strata 
Are very earth, as currents are the sea 


So long as forest, gorge, and wailing bayou 


Are native to this center, so are we 


This neighborhood between the map’s four seasons, 





The twelve addresses of the apartment clock 
Includes our city and we shall not leave it 


Nor any soft seduction slip the lock, 


Unless he storm the stair and hurl the vases, 
Hang one on the janitor, sideswipe the dray, 
Unless Jehovah is handsome-tough as Gable 


Our souls are taken in the Sabine way 
IV 
I il L2VE him the m1 rnine tar 


Fierce is the grin of suitors offering roses 

With werewolf fingers in the polite glove. 

We read in Ranch Romances and Krafft-Ebing 
That gentleness is not the affair of love 
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This season, that foils drowning and cirrhosis, 
When lead instead of lechery burns the brain, 
When slug and shrapnel are a streamline cancer, 
And bombs supplant the beer-exploded vein, 


Is quickening of life, the reel of being 
Racing the spool, too quick for common eye; 
Gears of the planet souped and a strong driver 
Whizzing the sharp machinery of the sky. 


His goggles scan the heaven, bright as lenses; 
Us he abducts and dusenburgs away, 
Headlight of fire x-raying earth our mistress: 
December bones in a sweet whore of May 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


“The Persians, when 
They had vanquished the Ionians in the seafight, 
Harried Miletus both by land and water.” 


By land and water—was that well, 
Herodotus? 

By two of the four elements, two only? 
Simple Athenian, this is halfway war. 


We, shrewder now, we knife-eyed men of science, 
Add air and fire, and so involve the total. 


If ever we lay hands on the white planet— 
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ELEGY 


For Oliver Helland 
We saw you last, victorious boy, 
Clear in the ringside light, 


Your smile untouched beyond the desperate leather. 


And now the word 
Swifter than any blow of even yours: 
His plane and he are shattered against earth. 


What love or grudge 
Against you, perilous yachter of the stars, 
Hurled at your head the seven-oceaned planet? 


For what could have slain you else? 
We ask, who come 
Pinned in this rolling wheelchair of the world, 


And on your grave, 
We gluteal, nude of wings, 
Sow envy tart as hemlock, and not rue 


For now you have flown past night or 


Need of earth, 
And fled forever the ceiling of our delight. 
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FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
Here lies a most elegant captain of colonials On 


Astride verandahs like a god in white, , 
With palm-on-holster pose Rai 


He preached a wampum-commerce to the jungle. Scr 
Ordered the guns to front the tankered sea, - 
Disdained the bog behind: “We don’t need guns, old boy, 
To pink the marsh-rats, eh?” : : 
In linen leisure he invented pingpong To 
And fussed to birth concoction in tall glasses; W 
° ° e 
Discovered tennis wile and chukker ruses Fal 
But not the way to keep a city safe Th 
‘ Its 
Captain, a wreath: + 
The silver gut of boys by bayonet culled, ng 
The blood-bright hair of maidens in the dust. ra 
Ha 

SEAMUSIC In 
Al 

“Eotwy tddacoa, tic 8 viv xatacbéor , J W 

What word in the deep mind swimming, goldfish word Hy 
Or arrow of eel, or sharkblunt, or what sailword i” 
Seine from the blood to feed this dream to stature? ( 
Words for the common blood-and-daylight hungers As 


Woolen, iodine, bread. 
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But what for surf and the fascinate hours 

On ecru wharves, in rain: 

Beams that reel with the sea and shear the foam up, 

Dizzy but decade-deep in the spinning sand, the algae, 

Rain fine as meal on the cheek, and a tossed horizon 

Scrawled with the smoke of voyage there, for almost hours 
unmoving. 


This in the swaying days of every season, 

Till late, compelled reluctant, 

I left with backward eye and absent answer, 

To hear through broken night the kelp in a vast sea slapping. 


What word for this dare-all that studies the one law: falling; 
Falling forever on forward, utter and done, 

Throwing its brightness and power, all its wonder away, 

Its endeavor away: 

The acropolis hung for a trifle of time 


3 
Precise in the sun 


Happy who die in love, in fire at midnight 

In a shore hotel, or in roadster’s crash made meteor, 
All whom lightning shatters or who in planes fall, 
Who see the whole globe sailing to embrace them 
Happier they whom love's atlantic 

Hurtles on the dangerous air, 

Careless momentum: life a single wave 


And death a music in the ultimate sedge 
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Around us all, the ocean. What are we? 

Pale men irresolute. To most in youth 

Comes love, the windy midnight and great stars, 
Oaks blowing, friends forgotten, parents’ word 
Forgotten. Two alone: 

The blood’s confusion sweeter than mind’s clarity 
That moment youth is half the sea 

The rise, the clear and terrible-quick. But not 
The giving-over of all, the down- 

Ward crash or eagle-steep 

The onward ruin of the glint descent 
Spontaneous. Not the deathward 

Drag of excited ocean flung by love 

The giving of self away. 

Only the flat collapse, this undiscerned: 

Sea’s weight is in the falling wave alone. 

John Frederick Nim: 
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THE DAY’S LESSON 


With the washed face of a child, to whom 

Only the simpler answers can be given, 
Morning, on the threshold of the room, 

Mutely rehearses the lesson assigned in heaven, 
But hesitates. Such rooms as this one hold, 

In a pressed pillow, in a shred of clothing, 

The crowding sense of what can never be told 

By the light of day, but is not, therefore, nothing. 
Morning moves on as it must, careless who slept 
Or, in so tumbled a bed, did not sleep surely, 

But waked and wept, tossed and lay still, and wept, 
Though the bed stands now so sunned and smoothed securely. 
Yet, it may be, when children go away, 

Having asked, perhaps, not waited for an answer, 

Into the swept room the lesson they did not say 

Lightly steps with the fleet foot of a dancer. 


RECOVERY 


This is the fairy-tale reversed. 

The monster 
who figured there, dining on princesses 
safe in his castle laughed at enemies, 
drank up the poison but to whet his thirst 
spread his wide breast to the pursuer’s knife 


He had hidden his life in some far secret place 
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in a bird’s egg up on a mountain peak, 

or in the belly of a deep sea fish, 

or where else only a poor innocent 

who priced his kindness at the simplest wish 
could find it out. Such an one found and took it, 
was crowned and wedded, while the land rejoiced 


Here is no giant who must hide his life 

for its safe-keeping. Mine was stolen from me, 
and hunted high and low in vain, until 

for very lack of it I ceased to love it. 

The days, the nights, went by, that held such pain 
as a ghost might know who wandered hopelessly 
through rooms it had no heart to haunt. And yet 
again I wondered where my life had gone, 

who had robbed me of it, if I had misplaced it, 
and what to do, my life so far away. 


I did not find it soon, or find it whole. 

But on a path of sand and beach-grass leading 
down to the sea I came on the blue half 

of a bird’s egg like a thin chip of morning 

And on a salty shore another day 

beyond a fishing-net spread out to dry 

I saw some stones rubbed by the surf that glistered 
like clots of sun or moonlight. And all these 
seemed hints dropped there at intervals to please 
a child upon a treasure-hunt, yet more 

like witnesses to undeceive despair. 

Until I learned the patience of a child 
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sifting the hot sand for bright skeletons, 

lulled, though old ocean tossed its mane and roared, 
or lapsed to whispered lispings, to believe 

no gold so lovely as the light that burned 

along a crusted hull. There I would shelter 

my little hoard. And later there I knew 

my life would strangely be brought back to me, 
broken but beautiful, in the black beak 

of a tern or in the red claws of a gull. 


Babette Deutsch 


THE JACKDAWS 


This dry old dotard, life long, did amass 
Old books, prints, curios, clay pots and glass, 
As some hoard Money and Fame—a jackdaw was. 
Then pottered in Another; and peered round. 
But he his treasures buries underground 
Walter de la Mare 
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FOUR POEMS 


CHAPLIN ON FIFTH AVENUE 


‘The Tramp has gone forever.’ 
—Charles Chaplin 


Vistas less visible there are 

Than those which crowd the mind; 
Intuitive tidings bring us, safe 

From the clutch of walls, to regions 
Not dimensional 

Where lines and planes and solids, 
Made slowly insubstantial, seem at last 
Mere phantoms—apparitions 

Of things familiar once, once needed, 
Now remembered dimly . . . 


Tramp, are you really gone? 

Hat askew and battered, 

Trousers baggy, shoes immense? 

O luminous shuffler across screen's miracle, 
Was it fabulous Oberon’s wand 
Incredibly swayed men’s hearts? 

Or was it your frail cane, 

Its twirl, its dazzle, its spry resource? 


Tramp, surely you were God's 

Most skillful ironist in a profane age: 

Small diffident confounder of the strong: 
World’s shy vagrant, world’s buffeted midge, 
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Overcoming the world’s mighty: 

Showing (was it your shrug?) the ultimate 
Pathos and folly of sheer strength: 

Showing (was it your mocking eyes? ) 

The power and the victory and the glory, 
Now and forever, of argent foolishness . . . 


How deceptive is this Avenue! 

Chaplin, world’s man, world-bewildered, 

There behind you, 

Ruefully smiling, out of time, 

Shines one whose great eyes and subtle stumblings 
Make laughter vast, Olympian; 

Make laughter earthly, too. 


MOMENT OF SUMMER 


Here on this remote this candid mile of island 
Strangely now field’s ending rears a beacon rears this 
Leaping pause where ships converge 


Rears this moment of summer near the 
Pound of the tide on cliffs and to the north a 
Lighthouse early with the strict bounty of 


Its beam on chalk of urgent hills and far a falling 


Wall and now a slope where the accurate light 
Probes perfect barn white into brief proud view 
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Here without foam enter and silent as gull’s wings 
Wide over stillness silent indeed ghost up through reefs 
The inviolable ledges of memory 


While wind fights these oaks fights grass and clouds 
And out where shoals are rebuffed by billows 
River pluckily claims the harbor then dies at sea 


THE ASKER 


How walks the carrier of the beautiful 

In this sullen day? 

Stealthily, like shadow over wheat 

When slow winds shepherd storm? 

Proudly, like that tall bird whose tail brings earthward 
Eyes that know stars? 

Or sullenly, like the day? 


The asker, stern in sudden sun, cannot understand 
Why such questionings bud in his heart 

And flower wildly his roots of quiet; 

Nor why the unwilled invading meadow stays. 


But you, pale ambassador: voyager 
Through night to the realm of his arms, 
To throne of his lips, scepter 

Of his being: familiar 

Of his inmost kingdom: you 





JAMES DALY 


Who have wandered humming through his fields, 
Harvesting there with blithe intrepid hands: 
You only in all the world could say why, 
Relenting, the asker smiles on clover 

That makes wild his quiet. 


DIAMOND POINT 


Gone one enchantment, as all things go. 


. the clear lake unruffied, 
The cliff's edge gilded with phosphor, the 
Ricochet of echoes in those iron hills— 


When 
Lift of a hand, quick step or slow stride, was 
Movement momentous, was abandon’s heady precision: 
Oh, even immobile, body then was music, 
Body was a dance! 


And heart 
Secure from grazing, heart had acres worth all herds 
Worth all but the swiftest mares—and we cried 
“Open be doors O heart this village burgeon!” 
And this village was the world. 
James Daly 
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THE POSSESSED 


Imploring slavery, they bind with bands 
Their fingers, and enraptured they repeat 
Worn sounds that chain them to eternity. 
“Mine and mine, forever,” they sigh; and, “Say 
I am your own.” 

Below the slow-built walls 
Of one the other kneeling thrusts vine-roots 
Deep in the earth: 


“O vine of longing take 
These walls: find fissures here, seize all 
In one embrace: be stronger than the stones.” 
And the wall, guardian of the ground it circles 
cries, jealous of the sun: 


“Take, earth, this sun 
I give you: ask no more: experience too 
This shadow which I cast upon your plane.” 


II 


Lovers, your tender shackles must be wrought 
In darkness and confusion to endure, 

Where tongue to tongue the fiery and obscure 
Fusion begins of nerve with unknown nerve 
Deep in the forges of the pounding blood; 
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Till the whole body, lonely once, and proud, 
Beseeches and accepts its servitude: 

“Now may my pulse refuse to beat again 
Unless in unison with your prisoner vein; 

My limbs be lost in yours and yours in mine 
Forsaking freedom; may we also twine 

Our breaths to bind the faggot terrors of night.” 


And still the daylight drives a wicked wedge 
To split the grain of your enormous dream. 


Virginia Hamilton 


UGLY HOUR 


One day takes ending in this hour, 
And in this room its light 
Is drawing to a dull white glare: 
We must if possible forget 
This single ugly hour is not 
The last of time: there must be more. 


The larger view would be O what, 
O say a roofless house, 

With upright bodies moved by thought, 
With something cruel in the eyes, 
And something twisting at a face, 

The world unsensed outside of that. 


Norman Lewts 
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A FEW FACES FROM THE CROWD 


Jack, from the turrets of the town look down 
without that usual abstracted frown; 

and focusing a sight that penetrates, 

like x-ray, human skulls and roofing slates, 
tell us what you can see so far below. 


1. That girl, whose universe has lately been 
a schoolroom bounded by particulars, 
investigates the larger 

conundrums of dimension and perspective. 
Perceptions touch her like a hand. 


Her mind’s 
a pool now ruffiled by the first 
wind from the world, and her completed body 
—not merchandise nor a device, but simply 
identical with herself—a question 
that has not been answered. 


2. Grey at the temples, hands clenched in his pockets, 


with his hard eyes and his blue jaw 

and ruthless plans for hold-up and assault, 
he is a veritable Bogart 

to frighten children. 


Yet the plans of nations 
and instruments of nations 
tower above him, and in proper context 
he seems a child himself, aimlessly dreaming 
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of cops and robbers; and his weapons 
popgun and paper sword. 


3. Old not in years. The white face, hard and sickly, 
bore the stigmata of a recent childhood 

and a sharp look of sleeplessness affected 

often among the poor. His needs were simple, 

and violent, and scarcely ever tended. 

Want clung to him as to his parents, always; 

like a tame beast, walked at his heels. Even 

here in a June crowd, winter hugged his bones. 


His world was housefronts, horns, and gusty lamplight 
flying on walls and street, and had no end— 

the end of his world, somewhere past the gas-tank, 
opened, if you should ask him, on more streets. 


The housefronts did not change; the traffic roared 
in circles; winter was the longest season; 
and he could name his village in the city. 


—But this was a new thing, an unkind thing, 

an ache like January or a bruise. 

What was it? In the sunlight and the streamers 
flying in the blue wind above his head 

and in the turnstile where he did not enter, 
something reminded him of a shop-window 

he had stared into half a life ago, 


and in the window, a round silver platter 
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piled with ripe oranges. 


And now he saw them 
again, the gold spheres in the light, and each was 
perfect behind the glass and falling snow; 
and stared, and for the first time did not, feeling 
somewhere within himself a wish to cry. 


4. I struggle, not with scepticism in the parish 
but against other, deeper traits my people cherish— 


(apathy and forgetfulness 
I cannot bless) ; 


not with doubt, 
but with distractions from without. 


My people are what they have done and seen; 
I counsel them, and their whole childhood comes between. 


Easy to say their natural condition is disorder. 


Easy to name their misdeeds: gossip, lust o-—who knows?— 


even murder. 
Judgment is harder. 


The cause is veiled; but if I can, I must deflect 
(and if not, judge) the unpredictable effect. 


The circumstances I cannot surmise 
fill their whole past 





then why must I advise 
the weak, the driven, the unhappy, the unwise? 
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Or find a moral 
that might unspeak the irrevocable quarrel? 


Yes, why 
is the author of the judgment always I, 


I, who cannot condone 
the child who throws a stone, 


} 


and bless the bomb, aimed by his brother grown? 


The labyrinth is black 
Before the slow mind stumbles from the track, 
here let the mind turn back; 


evoke the vesper voices sweetly choired, 
the magic land the Israelites desired, 


sleep for the bewildered and the tired; 


and seek 
an image that creates in those who cannot speak 


faith to companion them into the week. 


5. Where they walk slowly, slowly, 
in the blind crowd together, 

the world walks. Where they linger 
under the lyric weather, 

the golden season lingers 

Their thoughts blend, hers and his, 


as sweetly as their hingers. 
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6. 


While sidelong through soft lashes 
innocent in their guile 

her eyes record the greeting, 

the speculative smile 

explicit as the day, 

and stare back through long lashes 
and do not turn away. 


For a long time, was an intrigue against himself. 


He said: For now, I shall run, so. But if I run to meet them? 


Always the danger of ambush. No matter. Strange, how 
the car drew up to the curb and seven came for me. And 
three with axes, pounding the door. Lucky, the bushes 
and the window! Shall run, but not too fast; save speed 
Watch; not to relax my guard. An automatic speaks with 
a dry sound. There in the trees behind me. Under the 
overhanging cliff, stationed. Is the city nearer? And which 
are the safest houses? For now, run, so; later, if need be, 
crawl. 


After the long debauch, the daylight studied him 


He turned from the disordered rooms and lives, and forced his 


way into himself. The path was hard. Rebuilt it. Beasts 
were afield. Azure invited; chaos of transparent flames 
repelled. Streets opened. At first, at the horizon, sky- 
lines. Later, cities, 


In February, stood at your threshold. Had come from a long 
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distance, footprints blue in the white snow. Your win- 
dowed life square in the round pupils. Stared for a time; 
said nothing. Moved away. 


He is what he cannot undo. What he possesses. 


Sleeping, the white cascades. The rock. The cress crisp in the 
dayspring of the voice. The pool. The azure 


He is alone. 
And drunk. 


And has forgotten secrets that would set him free 
Clark Mills 


THE MOLE 


The mole goes down the slow dark personal passage— 
a haberdasher’s sample of wet velvet moving 

on fine feet through an earth that only 

the gardener and the excavator know 


The mole is a specialist and truly 
opens his own doors; digs as he needs them 
his tubular alleyways; and all his hills 
are mountains left behind him. 
P. K. Page 
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THE VACATION 


Sick from the smell of tools 
And endless meowing of belts, 
I punched the clock one morning, 
Went down and talked with the firemen. 
“Burn me!” I said. 

And they burned me. 
In this way 
I climbed up the chimney in smoke. 
In exactly this fashion, 
Or very near it, 
I took a month’s vacation! 


O I crossed the brine to Palestine, 
I crossed it, I crossed it, 

O the flight I took on an old prayer book, 
With a worker's curse for propeller! 

Higher and higher and higher 

Out of the frying pan 

Into the fire, 

Sizzling batter 

Triced!— 

O I took a month’s vacation 

In the open wounds of Christ! 


Oh 
oh 
oh! 
—Calvary, murder-mud, 
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Horror-holy, 

Huge turkey’s wishbone 

Humped in heaven, 

Strewn 

With Fascist soldiers ruminating nails 
Dipped in Christ’s swoon!— 

Hello! 


—If rot you must 

It is good to rot 

In the soapy fist of heaven! 

If your shins ache 

And it’s sleep you must, 

If you're out in the wilds 

And you've lost your map, 

Compass and matches, oatmeal, coffee, socks, 
And it’s snuring you need,— 

Snore! 

Go dig you a hole in a bull-moose corpse 
And nap till the need’s done! 


All I could smell in the darkness 

Was bitter Palestinian horsemint 

Dressing, somewhere, baked lamb. 

All I could feel 

Was Jesus! 

I put my five right fingers 

In five bullet-holes in his chest, 

Wrenched round my wrist like an auger— 
Agony, ho! the hole was one!— 
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And climbed inside Christ’s flesh, 
Yea, sprawled there, 
‘Sawed wood’ in Christ's body, 
Dreamed of battles! 
Safe, far from fury, snug, 
Deaf to the haw-haws and hee-hees of the soldiers 
Floundering, outside, from Calvary 
Down to the burnt dingles 
Even to the Scorpion Hills, 
In kegs of Pomegranate wine! 
I had a wonderful time, yea, yea, 
Lolling and lurking in softer than eider down, and 
more costly 
On the mattress of Christ’s wounds! 
Robert Whittington 


FURNITURE 


I, cleverer than chair, 

will not survive its sawdust guts 

The handy head, caching more memories 
than closet hats, 

will let fall its fisted loot. 

And brainy hand, full of fingers rippling 
rich as piano keys, 

will lie in untuned ruin 

while rill and run still sweetly leap 

over the ivory air. 


Eve Merriam 
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THE FENCE ROW 


A ripple of ground still shows the line where 

a fence once divided this field in two— 

the habit of being divided fades slowly 

and may not be smoothed out in one growing season. 


Here where two fields shared a common boundary 
that kept corn from oats and the meadow from rye 
the limit set to please some farmer’s business 

has now been plowed over and planted to crops. 


There were stones here once and woodchuck burrows, 
these things belong to the edge of a field, 

and probably wild grapevine had looped protection 
around the nest where the hen pheasant sat, 


and rested its vines on the barbed wire fence 
that stood for authority once in this place 

till the wire went slack and the barbs grew rusty 
and posts rotted off and soon nothing was left 


in the wave of the ground but a few wild rose roots, 
though lately I found a freshly dug den 
where a fox of the old school loyal to his party 
had refused to admit that the fence row was gone. 
James Hearst 
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TWO POEMS 


FIREWORKS 


A timid child has lit the languid fuses: 

A graceful bombshell lifts and blooms 
Under the sighs and shaking of the stars, 
Over the whited and unquiet tombs, 

Over the wakened birds and faint cigars 
And white uplifted faces boredom uses. 
And as the drifting shell becomes a fountain 
Over the unheard cornets of the bands 
And cymbals wavering in nervous hands, 
How near the woods lift toward us, and the mountain, 
The roofs and crosses and the blunted shout 
Of pale green people as a world goes out! 


TORO 


Time untangles the tinkling matador 

From the sharp trumpets and the clash of light, 
The long green faces and the cheaper shouts, 
The ultimate pinto of the picador. 

The bull selects with agonized delight 

The human center of a flower that sprouts 
Out of the circling calyx of a pink, 

A man that is all cymbals and all eyes, 

The shifting center of a world that’s rank 
With wine and flowers, with women’s little cries; 


EDWIN MORGAN 


And shakes the soft white body, cloak and sword. 
Here, Dionysos, is a sweet reward! 
And livid faces lean and seem to drink 
The silken gout of crimson from his flank. 
Edwin Morgan 


“SAILING OR DROWNING 


In terms of some green myth, sailing or drowning, 
Each day makes clear a statement to the next; 
But to make out our tomorrow from its motives 


Is pure guessing, yesterday’s were so mixed. 


Papa, Atea, parents of gods or islands, 

Quickly forgave the treacherous beaches, none 

So bloodily furrowed that the secret tides 

Could not make the evening and the morning one. 


Ambition has annulled that constitution; 
In the solid sea and the space over the sea 
Explosions of a complex origin 

Shock, rock, and split the memory. 


Sailing or drowning, the living and the dead, 


Less than the gist of what has just been said. 


Allen Curnow 
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THE FESTIVAL 


The natives are singing by the shining arch 
Whose whiteness breaks the gazing jeweled sky. 
The skin is mirrors; march and counter-march 
Display the painted feathers, dazzlingly 
The curling snowy wool. The dancers shout, 
The priests are gorgeous. The blue plain is dry. 
Under the ritual robes the sores break out, 
Concealed there are the scars and stumps of war. 
The whole and dying move alike in rout: 
And the most agile are the lepers or 
Most lovely the disfigured; the deficient 
Are priests, the temporal leaders, skilled in lore: 
In general sloth evil alone efficient. 
What squirming grub is in this severed fruit? 
Certainly the king, alone within his tent, 
Is simple, aging. He plays upon a lute 
And looks into a glass to see the lips 
That though the dream persists can still stay mute— 
The sweating mighty dream in which he grips 
A knife, before the people, on a dais, I 
And throws away his flesh, away. . . . He sips 
A scented cup. He ponders on the ways 
In which his innocent life may take the weight 
Of the nation’s sin, but whereby still it stays 
Among the plucked string and the golden plate. 
But this is folly: there is no way, none: 
For history has crystals which are fate, 
And all the tiny accidents upon 
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The page—his beauty, his forgotten crime— 
Now spell the prophecy, the mad tradition. 
The festival and death must measure time, 
The fluid of his love must flow for rain: 
He is the center of a useless mime. 
The hopeless continuity of pain 
Sickens his heart: his death or life will solve 
Nothing but how to start the play again. 
The earth and all the planets still revolve 
And evening throws two shadows in his eyes, 
The touch and taste of common things dissolve, 
The archetypal hooded forms arise 
The merciless animals and gods of nature 
Stand forth; earth has the spaces of the skies. 
Near to the king and masked in every feature 
Lie the assassins, should their ritual be 
Required: and there is near no other creature. 
The torches flare; and as each shallow tree 
Throws its macabre shade the mass becomes 
The fool, the unit of society, 
Whose mind makes ghosts, his senses cries and drums, 
Whose spare secretions try to fight his terror; 
And there is nothing but the cold which numbs, 
The eternal thirst, the ancestors’ vast error, 
And still the dance, the dance. Unless the rains 
Fall by its conjuring, unless the horror 
Heal with the endless war, and those brute stones 
Turn living gods, the race will perish and 
Its kind become a sire to nibbled bones, 
Grotesque and tragic in a time of sand. 


Roy Fuller 
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THE NEW THEATRUM POETARUM 


 pegecone it is written by dramatists who are not poets and 
by poets who are not dramatists, the poetic drama of our 
time has succeeded in producing only a handful of verbally in- 
genious and sure-fire failures for the patrons of the smaller little 
theaters to wag their puzzled heads over. For nearly a century, 
since old Knowles turned preaching Baptist, and Marston and 
Merrivale laid by their pens, poetic drama has been almost synony- 
mous with closet drama. Mr. Eliot has pointed out that the 
theatrical public yearns for poetry, however, and it is distinctly 
to the credit of certain of our modern poets that they have tried 
to satisfy this yearning. 

Our modern poets do not protest (like their Romantic prede- 
cessors) that they do not write for the vulgar stage. They openly 
proclaim their intent, and are glad to announce on their dust 
jackets that this or that group theater is planning to produce 
the enclosed drama. Yet the enclosed drama ordinarily con- 
tains so giddy a display of rhetorical protagonists and haranguing 
choruses, so self-conscious a disregard of coherence and emphasis 
that a theater-lover could almost wish that pride, modesty, or 
scorn would reassert itself in the poetic temperament. 

The modern poetic dramatists, almost to a man, have chosen 
to give wide and important employment to the chorus. Doubt- 
less they feel that the chorus is a valuable tool; it is certainly an 
ancient one; but it is also double-edged. T. S. Eliot, faced with 
the problem of establishing the mood and sentiments of certain 
inhabitants of Canterbury, planned for a group of women of the 
community to address the audience in unison. So had done the 
Daughters of Danaus, the Theban Elders, the Captive Trojan 
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Women, with an effect that has come winging down the ages. 
But the ancient Greek chorus boys sang or chanted and danced 


nd their lines before an audience that had never seen any other 
- kind of drama. The Women of Canterbury droned or sing- 
in | song-chanted their words to an audience completely accustomed 
tle to naturalistic dialogue. Those who had suffered through con- 
My, certs of verse-speaking choirs could anticipate the result. The 
nd hypnosis of the unnatural which seizes the average actor when 
ny: confronted by poetry is magnified and embellished when he is 
the forced to speak in unison with others of his profession. The 
ty truth of the matter is that speaking in unison has so long been 
ied used on our stage solely for comic effect that the poet has a 
considerable barrier to surmount at the very beginning. And 
de- indeed, Fitts and Fitzgerald in their most recent adaptation from 
aly the Greek declare with the wisdom of experience: 
ust 


It cannot be urged too strongly that the words of the Odes must be 
uce intelligible to the audience; and they are almost certain not to be 
intelligible if they are chanted in unison by so large a group, with 


On: | or without musical accompaniment. It is suggested, then, that in 
ing producing this play no attempt be made to follow the ancient choric 
on method. . . . The lines given to the Chorus in the Odes should 
" probably be spoken by single voices. 
or , 
Messrs. Auden and Isherwood, the Beaumont and Fletcher of 
the “café drama,” have employed the chorus more convention- 
sen , : 
‘ ally, perhaps, but I fear no more successfully. Although the 
ibt- : ede ‘ 
form in which they write is derived from the German Brecht- 
an “yea : 
; Weill-Toller school, and has the stamp of pre-Nazi popularity 
vith are" : ; - ; 
upon it, it demands something which neither the English actor 
ain ; 
‘ nor audience is prepared to give. We have long been accus- 
the : i 
' tomed both as actors and auditors to the singing chorus, but the 
the ae Kits ’ ; 
limitations of that singing chorus have long been recognized by us. 
jan ’ 


Traditionally, in English and American comic opera, operetta 
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and musical comedy, the chorus seldom does more than repeat 
the refrain which the solo voice has carefully enunciated. Mu- 
sically, the chorus is used to gain an emotional effect, or simply 
to provide a climax to a song or a scene. W. S. Gilbert almos 
alone among librettists made the chorus substance instead of 
shadow, actor instead of echo. But he was enough of a techni- 
cian to see that any thoughts which the chorus had to utter were 
repeated elsewhere in the work, either by a solo voice, or in 
dialogue. The Auden-Isherwood, with one leg in the Theater of 
Dionysus and the other in the Savoy Opera House, bravely hands 
out to its part-singers the most thoughtful and meaningful mo- 
ments of its dramas. Certainly no playwright should demand 
of his audience that it be acquainted in advance with the point 
he intends to make. Certainly any playwright should feel that 
his efforts have been wasted if his audience has not understood 
him, post facto. 

The fault may lie with the audience, to be sure. The English 
ear has been trained to expect nothing but banality and repeti- 
tion from a singing chorus. (Many of the lyrics of the operettas 
under consideration attest that the authors are conscious of this 
principle.) But it is this audience with whom our playwrights 
must deal. There is no record of a missionary successfully con- 
verting the Chinese by addressing them in Latin. 

MacNeice, in Out of the Picture, likewise employs a chorus 
both in the old convention and the new, and with surpassing 
awkwardness. At the end of the first scene of the second act, 
Moll and Portright have adjourned to the bedroom when Venu: 
suddenly steps from her frame on the wall, rolls a piece of scenery 
across the lovers (MacNeice’s substitute for a row of asterisks) 
and addresses the audience. Her seventy line monologue com- 
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. pleted, Venus goes out, the lovers declare, “For two hours you 
. and I together, then we depart,” and the Chorus chants, “Sleep 
ly and wake, sleep and wake,” etc. In itself this is no bad or un- 
st sanctified device for concluding a scene. For common example, 
% } consider the movie that sends its hero and heroine off into the 
i- sunset pursued by a crescendo of mixed voices. But where 4s 
re this chorus? MacNeice decrees that it be placed offstage. That 
in this ridiculous device is no accident is borne out by the next 
af scene where an off-stage chorus punctuates Clara’s monologue 
is with ominous declarations. 


There are two possible ways of handling an offstage chorus 


The director may simply station his group in the wings and 


trust to lung power and the willing ears of the auditory. Or 

he may, and probably will, provide it with a microphone and 
id a public address system. This is bound to result in a distortion 

of the tone, if nothing else. Mr. MacNeice has not indicated 
h that he wishes his chorus to partake of the metallic howls of 

the ghost in certain modern productions of Hamlet, but that is 
aS what he would get. The only possible middle course, to obtain 
is tone quality and audibility, is to place the chorus in the orchestra 
ts pit, which is to obtrude it upon the notice of the audience. 


Perhaps the poetic dramatists have no objection to a rupture 
of the dramatic illusion. Several of the playwrights under con- 





s sideration have tossed illusion to the winds and, without any 
ig attempt at disguise, allowed their actors to address the audi- 
t, ence directly. At the end of the first scene of Out of the Picture, 
vk Portright 

ry Walks foru ard and sings or ré cites to the audience: ) 

), O had I the wings of an eagle or condor 


Or a silver plane 
I would leave tomorrow for Schlaraffenland or Fairyland .. . 
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But stuck in a world of life insurances 

I cannot fly, 

I cannot attain the effulgence of self-indulgence 
The ascetic’s mystery or the artists’s eye; 


My hands, my lips, my loins 

And my hungry guts 

Will go unsatisfied until the day I die. 

(He begins to walk off but stops and says conversationally:) 
But all the same, you know, I wouldn’t be anyone else 


Such a device is, of course, a first rate laugh-getter, but it will 
also bring the audience with a start to the realization that it is 
in a theater. Granted that it is the poet’s purpose to call atten- 
tion to the fading of his insubstantial pageant, the director is 
still permitted to question the poet’s wisdom. Behold, the the- 
ater has said for many years, this man: will you profit by his 
story? But the man himself has kept apart from the audience, 
preserving the reality of his character and the integrity of his 
actions. Our ready beiief that the actor is what he pretends 
to be is one of the most powerful tools of the dramatist. That 
it can be properly used only by a skilled craftsman is no reason 
for its discard by an enthusiastic amateur 

The soliloquy debased into the harangue is an easy and inept 
solution of the preaching dramatist’s greatest problem. Although 
it is impossible to go thoroughly into the matter here, it may 
be pointed out that to attempt to interweave the conventions 
of the Elizabethan theater, or the Savoy opera, and the modern 
serious drama is not to produce a satisfactory design. The con- 
ditions of performance preclude the success of a pseudo-Shakes- 
pearean lecture; and if MacNeice wishes to write operetta, let 
him be more whole-hearted about it. Stephen Spender, after 
carefully keeping his distance for four acts of Trial of a Judge 
suddenly breaks down in the fifth act and allows the Black Troop 
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Leader to speak to the audience from the frort of the stage. 
Essentially, the chorus in the Auden-Isherwood plays is the dra- 
matist addressing his spectators directly, but an attempt is made 
to keep the address outside the framework of the play proper. 
The danger here lies not so much in the audience's realizing 
that it is in a theater as that it may come to feel that it is in 
Hyde Park. 

If the audience must be lectured, there are possible solutions 
in the works of two American dramatists. In Waiting for Lefty, 
Odets includes the spectators in his cast. The theater becomes 
a meeting hall, the audience becomes a part of the meeting. A 
somewhat simpler device is employed by Delmore Schwartz in 
Dr. Bergen’s Belief. Dr. Bergen, in a prologue-harangue, re- 
hearses a speech before a glassless mirror which is set up between 
him and the audience. Given the situation, even the mirror 
could be done away with. (See, for example, Pygmalion, or 
Kelly’s The Siow-Off.) Both Schwartz and Odets look upon 
the theater as an instrument to be employed, not shunned. 

In the matter of construction, only two of the playwrights have 
had the courage to attempt a work in one setting. The rest have 
been content to fall back on the multi-scened, wandering type 
of narrative which the modern stage has more or less consigned 
to the movies. Obviously, the play with a single set puts a 
greater burden on the dramatist, but since it puts a lesser burden 
on the audience, it gains in emphasis. This is not to say that 
all plays should be staged in a single interior. It is merely to 
suggest that the single interior might assist the poetic dramatists 
in establishing a form for their plays. 

A sense of dramatic form they sadly lack; at least a sense of 
the compact and concentrating form that is employed by the 
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modern stage. Auden, Isherwood, and MacNeice may perhaps elin 
be exempted from this accusation since their chosen medium is | mo: 
the revue-cum-operetta, but what shall the director do when | vid 
confronted with the five-act Trial of a Judge? Act I Spender mo 
entitles “Illusion and Uncertainty,” and decrees that the action | trol 
shall suggest to the audience that the scene takes place in the 1 
judge’s mind. Act II, “The Small Scene,” begins, at least, in a cha 
realistic setting, a room in the court of justice. Half way through, tha 
however, a stage direction reads: During the rest of the act the but 
audience should feel that the actors within the room have become cer 
slightly unreal; that the reality is in the street outside. Act Ill, ele 
“The Large Scene,” is outside the court of justice, and again we not 
pursue reality only to have it escape us. Although no curtain Fu 
falls in this act, according to the rubric, the action is divided into ing 
separate scenes and these divisions should be emphasized by Cat 
pauses, different lighting, etc. The scene in which Petra’s brother an 
is shot recalls the atmosphere of Act 1. “The Trial,” Act IV, is or 
preceded by the statement, Just as Act I is a dream in the Judge's | db 
mind, this act is Hummeldor{'s dream. Act V presents three cells, | ch 
a yard, a prison cell, and a guard room simultaneously. At the tol 
end of the act the dividing walls collapse, forming a gable in the to 
center of the stage, over which the choruses join hands and ad- *° 1 

dress the audience, symbolically. It would be difficult to imagine ne 
a more successful way to bewilder an audience in 


It remains to deal with two plays which show some evidence 


of attempting to meet the contemporary serious drama on its own of 
ground. Neither Eliot’s The Family Reunion nor Schwartz's Ce 
Dr. Bergen’s Belief is a complete success, but the audience can | =  W 
at least recognize the form of both plays as one with which it is lit 
familiar. Both plays are to be staged in a single interior. Schwartz pt 
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eliminates the chorus, as such, completely, Eliot disguises it al- 


most entirely by using a series of characters half-type, half-indi- 
vidual. The authors speak plainly and easily, preserving for the 
most part the illusion of the stage, and Eliot in particular con- 
trols the poet’s desire to speak at length 

The Family Reunion has been attacked from various critical 
chairs for being unfitted for the theater. It has been pointed out 
that the Eumenides in the bay window could never be anything 
but fake. Such remarks lead the hearer to wonder how recently 
certain critics have been to the theater. Any stage carpenter or 
electrician who could not rig up a convincing set of furies would 
not be worth his salt, to say nothing of his union card. The 
Furies themselves have been attacked as silly, and unconvinc- 
ing, and an English reviewer laughed himself sick at them. One 
can only wonder why this should be. The Furies are but symbols, 
and if you deny the dramatist his outward signs of spiritual dis- 
order, where in heaven’s name is the drama? I would rather 
object to the play in that Eliot has not been able to put the 
chorus completely behind him. Where the chorus was barely 
tolerable in the pageant-like Murder in the Cathedral, it ceases 
to be so in an English drawing room. On the whole, however, 
The Family Reunion gives every indication that its author has 
nearly succeeded in his attempt to find a use for the new poetry 
in the theater 

Dr. Bergen’s Belief is the work of a poet whose knowledge 
of the theater is apparently practical. Schwartz's long poem, 
Coriolanus and His Mother, shows that he has observed the 
work 








ngs of the commercial stage and realizes to some extent its 
limitations. In the writing of his first published play he has 


put this observation to good use. He has stated his conflict 
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plainly (almost too plainly, perhaps), he has confined himself 
to a single scene (with which he has his difficulties, to be sure), 
and he has written dramatic verse almost without slipping into 
mere poetics. He has not found it necessary to employ a chorus, 
or “carpenter’s scenes,” or addresses to the audience. 

The single scene is Dr. Bergen’s apartment, opening on 
terrace at the rear. It is the terrace that causes the difficulty 
The major part of the play, the scenes between Dr. Bergen and 
his disciples, and, indeed, the climax, take place on this terrace. 
Although the terrace is supposedly raised above stage level, it is 
questionable whether the leading character is actually placed in 
the strongest position. It is difficult to project a long speech 
(such as any one of Dr. Bergen’s “Imperatives”) from the back 
of the stage house, and the problem of visibility from theater 
balconies is a real one. The conventions of the theater decree 
that big scenes should be played down-stage center, and that n¢ 
character should present his back to the audience for any length 
of time. Both conventions may be broken, of course, provided 
the breaking will contribute to the effectiveness of the play 
But these conventions are based on the practical experience of 
many generations of actors and directors. It is easier to follow 
a character's dialogue if you can see his lips, and the entire 
audience can plainly see the big scene that is played down-stage 
center. The wise playwright does not wilfully or ignorantly 
ignore such conventions. 

The theater and all that appertains to it, scenery, costumes, 
properties, lighting, and actors, is a real and physical thing. Its 
established conventions have changed but little for many gen- 
erations. Its practices are not hide-bound, but governed by ex- 
perience. Its rules, which are simple and few, can be easilj 
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or deduced. If the new poets wish to introduce new 


nventions they should first indicate that they understand and 





can manage the old. Call it a Declaration of Good Faith. All 
that the new theatrum poetarum needs is a good stage manager 


: oe 
with a big stick 2 
Alan §. Downer 


REVIEWS 
IN THE BEGINNING 


Five Young American Poets: Second Series 1941. New Directions. 
HE mature poet is self-defining. It is as though, having 
drawn a circle round himself at sufficient radius to encom- 

pass the critical phenomena of our experience, he had said: “This 
is the field of my adventure, which I shall explore implacably, 
identifying all my population with name and number, assigning 
to each beast, each man, each god therein a useful part in the 
fable of my life.” The poem is an essential moment in the 
making of that fable. It is not a self-indulgence, like scratch- 
ing one’s nose; or a sentiment, however pretty; or a speculation, 
be it ever so fanciful. Like Hopkins’ bird of peace, a poem 
does not come to coo; it comes with work to do. 

Paul Goodman knows a great deal for a young man—at thirty 
he is “the author of numerous unpublished volumes on religions 
and sexual subjects”—but despite his cleverness and his Freudian 
alphabet I do not think he has yet succeeded in making much 
more than a mind-game of his poetry. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he is so concerned with his effects that he neglects 
to concentrate on his object. He flatters himself on having in- 
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vented a new literary genre, “the poetry of confused liberalism,” 
but actually it is the poetry that is confused. In Cain and Abel, 
a play for dancers, his obliquity is only another name for dullness. 
His other long contribution, The Death of Leon Trotsky, is in 
tone so ambiguous—a favorite word of Goodman—and in style 
so flat that it seems a kind of negative language, too inverted 
even to be good prose. I do not know what can be said in 
praise of such lines as these: 


In what vulgarity (I'd sooner die 

than think are some of us now picking 

to be at a loss in August 1940 

for at least an explanation of disaster, 
never to mention a next step, a right feeling. 


When Goodman is less self-conscious about his emotions, when 
he forgets to hesitate, when he speaks out of the need of an 
“essential moment,” he is capable of writing a poem as authenti- 
cally simple and moving as the one that ends: 


this is our lordly Hudson hardly flowing 
under the green-grown cliffs 

and has no peer in Europe or the East; 
be quiet, heart! Home! Home! 


Jeanne McGahey’s work is still in the experimental stage, but 
it has manifest virtues that make even her failures interesting. 
A disciple of Lawrence Hart of San Francisco, she maintains that 
“esthetic meaning exists only as surfaces.” There is enough truth 
in this thesis, up to the point where it becomes a dogmatic in- 
junction against rational or moral content, to stimulate a healthy 
concern with texture and design. Miss McGahey has a valuable 
gift for metaphor and uses words concretely and sensitively. She 
does not fall into the trap of negative writing, because her at- 
tempt is to weave a continuous cloth of poetry. She writes: “my 
bones turned cold as candles”; “the salmon shine like buckets”; 
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‘they are winding their thumbs like spools: they are buttoning 
their coats with knuckles”; “time that will smell of fires, and 
drying leather, and catalogues, and apple cores”; “the night drops 
down in sparrows”; “the swarm with the penny-colored wings.” 
Unfortunately, the bulk of her space in this collection is con- 
sumed by a romantic farrago in five scenes, of mixed Elizabethan 
and Celtic origin, swarming with witches and mumbo-jumbo. A 
handful of lyrics of the quality of her Street with People and 
Warning by Daylight would have been infinitely more rewarding 
Clark Mills is fluent and capable, but too much of his writing 

seems to me “made poetry,” without sufficient compulsion or 
vital intensity. The influences range from the French Symbolists 
to Wallace Stevens; the atmosphere is violet and nostalgic; the 
voice is bland, with lozenges of well-turned phrases on the 
tongue. I am afraid he comes to coo. Let me quote a typical 
passage, to illustrate the vice of pretty sentiment: 

At dusk the virgins comb their siren hair 

whose gestures and involuntary poses 


arouse the wolves to longing and despair, 

while the cataleptic beggar peddles roses 

and his half-penny fife delights the air 

Another retrospective poet is David Schubert, whose verse is 
composed largely of childhood memories and fantasies, tenderly 
recalled, but without sufficient variety of mood and texture to 
avoid monotony. Occasionally the image is sharp-edged, as 
when he writes, “You had a picnic of bright tulips on your hat,” 


T 


or, “It is the mother’s face, contorted with spasms Like the grain 


coming out on wood, like the creasing in tracing paper,” but 
too often he merely calls up remembered objects in dog-trot 
series without identifying them or establishing their special sig- 


nificance, and without apparently realizing that re-usable patterns 
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are cheap at any price. The landscape of his verse, bathed in | 
the soft light of a nursery-book moon, is best described in his bo! 
own words: 


Poplar, green poplar and shadow an 
Of headlights, autolights on the pines. | 
Dry rot forgot, maggot slug, / 
Bought and sold and lost and found; Al 
Pine cone, pine needle on the ground, 
On the pine a star, a moon; 

On the pine today, yesterday, 
Tomorrow, the mourning dove’s tune. 
Landscape of a dream and landscape tall 
Of yours and my fairy tale. 


The last poet is best. In contrast to Jeanne McGahey who . 
interdicts logical meaning, Karl Shapiro insists that a poem f 
“must be able to cope with a generality, present a homily, or - 
contain a moral or a proof.” One has the sense of a master 
strategist behind the barbed surfaces of his poems, disposing his 
considerable forces for a defense in depth. He writes a poem ; 
as though he were planning a campaign, and if his dead are piled | 
up on the field, he has already calculated the cost. “I write,” | 


he says, “about myself, my house, my street, and my city.” It 
is a single construction, box within box, and with a single key 


Inside or out, the key is pain. It holds 
The florist to your pink medicinal rose, 
The nickname to the corpse. One wipes it from 
Blue German blades or drops it down the drain; 
The novelist with a red tube up his nose 
Gingerly pets it. Nurse can turn it off. 


This is the Oxford of all sicknesses. 

Kings have lain here and fabulous small Jews 
And actresses whose legs were always news. 

In this black room the painter lost his sight, 

The crippled dancer here put down her shoes, 
And the scholar’s memory broke, like an old clock 
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Explicitly, Karl Shapiro's surgical virtue is to graft the sym- 
bols of state on to the idiom of self, so that it becomes possible 
for him to make an equation between a knee-jerk, as it were 
and an election. The images of his disaffection emerge from 
the ancestral hiding-places of his mind like those Negroes o! 
Alexandria he has described as creeping out of their scars 

to burn the clapboard and the straw 
And cast a vote for whiteness and for trees. 

Karl Shapiro’s poems are not accidents: they are diagrams 
and judgments of his most tell-tale reflexes; they are the dam- 
aged heart accusing the dying body, the sick citizen condemning 
the infected state. As yet they are without love, though not 
without pity, and a resolute cynicism taints his social passion. 
Perhaps the irony of alienation is too much with him, and cer- 
tainly one is aware at times of a failure of taste, but I can think 
of no other poet of his generation who has launched his career 
with such a formidable equipment, with such a sense of high, 


urposeful activity ‘ : 
purp } Stanley Kunitz 


THE NEW LINE AND THE OLD BOTTLE 


Lights in the Valley, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Harbinger House. 

The poems in this volume, divided according to subject mat- 
ter, fall into two chief categories: those which seek to “dram- 
atize” sympathetically the experience of the proletariat; and 
those which argue the ideological case of the proletarian artist 
or intellectual, either by a direct advocacy of the preferred 
values, attitudes, and ways of behavior, or indirectly, through 


satirical attacks upon the opposition. Within the second category 
i SOF} 
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might be included a third sub-class, that of the “conversion” poem, 






























where we are shown the artist or intellectual caught in the crucial 
experience which teaches him a new “view of life.” 

The poems of the first category are in the minority, at least 
in the present collection, but they deserve examination for the 
reason that they represent the fruits of the poetic ideology set 
forth in the formally argumentative poems of the second cate- 
gory. I will serve up a specimen of the fruits, and then make 
a brief inspection of the ideological tree that has borne them. 
(As a matter of fact, the argumentative poems themselves are, 
in their technical aspect, also products of the ideology they con- 
tain; but it suits my limited approach to consider them merely 
as “tracts.” Presumably, too, their subject is looked upon by 
the author as a relatively temporary preoccupation—that is, the 
prescriptions of the ideology are aimed at persuading poets to 
begin writing in a certain way about proletarian experience, 
not about the ideology of proletarian poetry). The first example 
is taken from Southern Labor Organizer; 1 quote the opening 
twelve lines: 


What is the limit of a man’s 

Control when torture rips the breast 

Until, almost insane, it fans 

A groveling desire for rest? 

You know the answer, you were bound 

To cypress tree that night. They made 

Your blood gush to the swampy ground, 
They hacked your flesh with whip and blade. 
Their hope was that you would confess 
Sharecroppers’ names, throw year-long friends 
To quick death or a crouching press 

Where copperheads and slime contend. 


The features of this passage, and of the whole poem from which 
it is taken, are consonant with the requirements of Mr. Boden 
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heim’s moral and literary “convictions” as these emerge from 
the polemical poems. Mr. Bodenheim does not approve of 
ironizing the bourgeois without investigating the economic in- 
citements of its vulgarity, and without having a clear, positive 
and practicable program of reform; this is the accusation he 
levels against himself and his fellow-intellectuals of the twenties 
and thirties in One Generation. He does not approve of spec- 
ulation about the “meaning of the universe,” particularly when 
it is accompanied by only a vague and fishy awareness of the 
immediate exigencies of the actual world (Renunciation). He 
would like to see poets arise who will be more interested in 
materials drawn from the common fund of experience of the 
proletariat, than in those that spring from the highly special- 
ized or subjectively perverted experience of the isolated or the 
neurotic. This summary does a very rough justice to Mr. Boden- 
heim’s congeries of values—and to the frequent acuteness of the 
analytical statements upon which the values are psychologically 
based; but it may be enough to show his moral and intellectual 
outlines, which are of course Marxian. 

What I have to say against Mr. Bodenheim’s poetic practice, 
therefore, does not call into question the consistency of his appli- 
cation of the ideology to the practice. Again, it does not debate 
the “correctness” of the value-premises of the ideology. They 
are as “correct” as they can be; as “right” as anybody else’s—and 
no righter. (The strictly empirical and logical elements of the 
ideology nonetheless remain separately submissible to their es- 
tablished rules.) And finally, it does not consist in any major 
rejection on my part of Mr. Bodenheim’s avowed values, poetic 
or moral; indeed, I am willing in the main to accept the values 
which he avows. My demurrer attaches to certain values, implied 
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by the poetic practice, but which pass by and large without am 
attention in the overtly critical poems, and which may or may not pre 
be consciously maintained by the poet. What these values are | sta 
can partly be demonstrated by an analysis of the metaphoric wh 
technique of the lines cited above. In line two, “torture” is an me 
instrument that does physical damage. In the next line, how ad 
ever, the image of the ripped breast moves rapidly through a rig 


reference to a purely psychological and impalpable condition 
(“almost insane”), which shares none of the attributes of the 
opening metaphor, into a second metaphor of the wounded breast 
itself “fanning” a desire for rest, as doubtless a fire is fanned 
into growth. But the presence of the word “groveling” in modi- Sh 
fication of the flame-like desire is metaphorically at odds, for 
a growing fire does not grovel. And exactly how are we to pic- 


thi 
ture the “breast”—already, in its metaphoric status, “ripped”—as ch: 
“fanning” a vaguely located internal fire? Also, in the last three a8 
lines of the passage, we find the press crouching like a beast a 
of prey—and straightway somehow metamorphosed into a com- in 
bination of poisonous snakes and slime; the confusion is one “rh 
which the additional sense of “copperhead” does nothing to a 
relieve. Moreover, by the terms of the metaphor, the alternatives fol 
(“quick death or a crouchiug press”) are not really different, 
since to be delivered to the poet's mysterious compound monster 
would surely mean a death as quick as quick death itself 
Such metaphoric usage is prevalent in Mr. Bodenheim’s vol 
ume. And in most other technical respects—metrically, for . 
Ca 


example—he is, by my reading, dull, imitative, and obvious. One 
infers, from the last poem in this book Advice to a Man, that 
there have been critics who dispose of such a poet as Mr. Boden- 
heim by calling him a “talent dispersed in the lowlands.” | 
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am not of this haughty group, as I have meant to indicate. I am 
prepared to admire a poetry written out of Mr. Bodenheim’s 
stated sympathies and intellectual position, but I see no reason 
why that poetry should not have, or could not have, as full a 
measure of technical rigor and interest as any other. I might 
add that if Mr. Bodenheim thinks his work already is technically 
tigorous and interesting, the last word is his. 

E. S. Forgotson 


TO BE SUNG OR SHOUTED 


Shakespeare in Harlem by Langston Hughes. Macmillan. 

This is a book of light verse and, as such, the only demands 
that should be made upon it are those of entertainment. It has 
charm and spontaneity. It expresses temporary nostalgias, pass- 
ing moods of weariness or gaiety and, occasionally, irony and 
racial bitterness. Mr. Hughes writes easily without much car- 
ing about formal pattern. As he says himself, the poems are to 
be crooned, shouted or sung. Perhaps the best in the volume 


are those in which he captures a genuine folk feeling. In the 


fi Llc Ww ing 


Levee levee, 
How high have you got to be 
To keep them cold muddy waters 


From washin’ over me. 


he achieves what might be an actual work song. In a poem 
called Kia Klux, he strikes hard at white brutality 


They hit me in the head 


And knock me down 
And then they kicked mez 
On the ground 
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A cracker said “Nigger, 
Look me in the face 

And tell me you believe in 
The great white race.” | 





° Po 
It is interesting to compare the work of Hughes with the 
Cuban, Nicolas Guillén or the Puerto Rican, Palés Matos, who 1 
are creating a new Negro art in Spanish. The Latin-Americans | 
are much closer to their African origins, they employ primitive | 
folklore and write with great sensual abandon and gusto. The wh 
American Negro poet expresses, especially in the Harlem poems, “s 
a certain feeling of rootlessness, a sense of isolation in the crowd, in 
of not belonging. Says Hughes: | ins 
Say! you know I believe I'll change my name, Br 
Change my color, change my ways 
And be a white man the rest of my days! dre 
I wonder if white folks ever feel bad rej 


Getting up in the morning lonesome and sad. 

In countries like Cuba or Puerto Rico where there is a mulatto 
majority, the artist feels sure of himself and his work breathes 
a certain optimism even though it is full of protest. But the 
American Negro can never rid himself of the realization that 
he is on a racial island surrounded by a dominant people which 
does not understand him. He is already urbanized and frus- 
trated. Hence the blues mood is characteristic, a restless seek- 
ing for small pleasures and small compensations. 

Much of Shakespeare in Harlem is in popular song style and 
really calls for music. Mr. Hughes would be an excellent lyricist 
for a singer such as Ethel Waters. Having already explored the 
medium, he is the logical poet to write a blues opera. One hopes 
he will some day try his hand at a libretto. 

H. R. Hays 








IN A SILVER SEA 


Poems, by F. T. Prince. New Directions: Poet of the Month 

Series, No. 10. 

The Buried Stream, Collected Poems 1908-1940, by Geoffrey 

Faber. London: Faber & Faber. 

There are various levels of poetical subject-matter and emotion 
which different poets, each with a different style, can tap dif- 
ferently; the artesian waters which F. T. Prince has drawn taste, 
in spite of a flavor peculiarly personal, at times very much like 
those of Wordsworth and, at other times, like those of Rupert 
Brooke. But modernism has reintroduced, into this poetry of 
dreamlike recollections, a rhetorical virtuosity which Wordsworth 
rejected and Brooke almost ignored: 

Hither, where the tangled thickets of acacia 
Wreathed with their golden powder sigh 


I have returned although I cannot rest 
And would not die. 


Here it was as a boy I remember 

I wandered ceaselessly, but knew 

Sweetness of spring was in the bird’s cry 

And in the hidden dew, 

The unbelievably keen perfume 

Of the Babiaantje, a pale blue 

Wild hyacinth that between narrow grey leaves 
On the ground grew 


The flower will be breathing there now, should I wish 

To comb the grass between those trees .. . 

But now, although the crested hoopoe 

Calls like a bell, how barren these 

Rough paths and dusty woodlands look to one 

Who has lost youth’s peace. 

Here and in a few of his most lyrical moments, Prince returns 

to the nature-poetry of an earlier age, a transitional period which 
believed that nature was innocence and youth, when poets were 
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still scholars and humanists, readers of Virgil and Theocritus, not 
yet country bumpkins gone arty-and-crafty nor city-bred Freudian 
cases reverting to greenery as a substitute for the womb 

In An Epistle to a Patron, another aspect of 18th century or 
early 19th century poetry is revived: 


My Lord, hearing lately of your opulence in promises and your house 
Busy with parasites, of your hands full of favours, your statutes 
Admirable as music and no fear of your arms not prospering, I have 
Considered how to serve you and breed from my talents 

These few secrets which I shall make plain 

To your intelligent glory. 


The classical flattery of Horace, of Byzantine and medieval 
poets, of the princely courts of the Renaissance and finally of 
Grub Street, has here become stylized, enriched with a pseudo- 
Oriental flavor which is perhaps that of Vathek and Hajji Baba 
of the Brighton Pavilion and of Ingres’ Odalisques. 

Prince is so completely pre-romantic that he even reverts 
like the surrealist painter Kurt Seligmann, to the neo-Gothic 
props of Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe: 


On the plain is a tower 

For robbers, with a grey wall where 
A tattered sentry leans upon his pike 
And but the pious viper dwells. 


He stumbles too upon the messy backwash of all that he imitates 


best, upon the Rupert Brooke and James Elroy Flecker decadence 
of it all: 


. . . I thought that she 

Had spoken of you as rare and legendary. 

Now again hearing that you marry 

My insatiate sense of glory and 

My passion for the gay and grand 

Deliver you up to fiction. A beautiful 

Girl might once have played the fool 

If you had called the tune, and I would too 

If anything that I might do 

Could ruffle up your rose or flush your glass. 
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In a Silver Sea 


The passages which I have italicized sound like an absurd pastiche 
of Ernest Dowson’s “Between the roses and the wine.” But all 
this too is oh-so-English and so unlike our American poetry 
which, at its worst, reverts too easily and too often to lack of 
taste rather than to bad taste. 

Indeed, minor poetry is more peculiarly national than great 
poetry; and Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, with his literary Dies Com- 
mittee for the investigation of un-American greatness, should 
ponder this problem; and he should also read carefully, twice 
on weekdays and three times on Sundays, Geoffrey Faber’s subtle 
and intelligent preface to The Buried Stream. Van Wyck the 
Vandal might then understand Eliot’s and Valéry’s merit in mak- 
ing no concessions to popular fads and vulgar prejudices. Thanks 
to them and to such creative publishers as Geoffrey Fabet, our 
age will have had its Flauberts and Stendhals of poetry as well 
as its “vital” potboiling Balzacs and Dickens. Geoffrey Faber’s 
preface will get no front page review in the New York Times, 
as Ripp Van Wyck the Ripper did, but it is infinitely more 
important to the history of literature in our times than any of 
the sourpuss fulminations of the regionalists and nationalists. 

As for Geoffrey Faber’s poetry, alas, it is not very original. It 
is conscientious, polished, sincere, full of technical excellences. 
It avoids all the pitfalls and soars to none of the peaks: 


The ancient glory takes the skies. 

Great matters move in heaven. The flaming rite 
Proclaims once more that more than daylight dies 
And more is born than night. 


Guess its title! Swmset? You can try the ten-dollar question 
now, but bring me first the American poet who can handle a 


commonplace as elegantly. 


Edouard Roditi 
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HANS SAHL IN EXILE 


Die Hellen Naechte: Gedichte aus Frankreich, by Hans Sahl 

New York: Barthold Fles, 507 Fifth Avenue. 

This is a sort of verse diary written by one of the outstanding 
young German poets, to whom France became exile rather than 
shelter against Nazism, and who eventually found refuge in Amer 
ica. It begins with a poem of 1933, in which retrospection is 
abjured, and ends with the landing in New York. 

In a tragic-humorous preface Sahl apologizes for presenting 
“raw material” only, drawn up “in railway coaches and on oceans. 
This, however, does not hold for such poems as Elegie auf da 
Jahr 1939, which might have been written by a contemporary of 
Goethe. It is in the style of Harzreise im Winter, and the un- 
translatable phrase “Duldend Geduldeter” (suffering tolerated 
reminds one of Goethe’s “Erst verachtet, nun ein Veraechter” 
(first despised, now contemning) in that immortal poem. In 
the book, small as it is, you will recognize the styles of several 
poets, from Goethe and Heine to Rilke and Bert Brecht. Never 
mind. Sahl is one of those “to whom a God gave to say what 
he is suffering.” 

I was deeply impressed by the poem Hier ruht van Gogh, from 
which I have attempted to reproduce a few lines, omitting the 
rhymes: 

He lived for truth and died for it. 

His truth still lives, only his hands could die. 

He shrieked in colors that no one has seen before 
And, shrieking, pictured soil and man and tree. 

So intense was his painting that it burned his soul to ash 
Here lies who nowhere found the time to pause, 


Brought to this world to write on to the wall 
In hurting signs the agony of sight 


Another profound poem is Apokalypse. This has its climax in 
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the doomsday trial against the archfiend of our epoch. Such 
dramatic and colorful visions alternate with absolutely unsenti- 
mental pen-and-ink drawings, e.g. the Reports from the Camp 
(read: concentration camp). We leave the camp with Sahl, see 
Paris with him for the last time (Pariser Sonette), tramp with 
him through France and stay with him in the cursed seaport 
of Marseille. And in the Epilog we take part in his vision when 
Manhattan’s towers emerge from the sea, “the Dolomites of the 
steel age.” 

For its poetic merit and as a source of information, Hans Sahl’s 
report of his journey through humiliated France is well worth 
reading 


Max Jakob 


NEWS NOTES 


HE news this month comes from our readers. It is the news that 

they will not allow POETRY to discontinue. The emergency fund of 
three thousand dollars is now complete, and there are still several days 
left before the first of July. If we may count on the usual generosity 
of our guarantors in the autumn, and are able to enroll a few others 
between now and then, the next year of publication is assured. 

That this could be accomplished in scarcely six weeks is a tribute 
to the determined efforts of our volunteer workers—the Chicago com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Julia Bowe, and other groups in the 
East and in California—and to the co-operation of leading writers and 
editors throughout the country in giving their public support. Early in 
June the Chicago committee held its last spring meeting after an in- 
tensive four-week drive, and at the same time the Washington commit- 
tee held its first meeting and sent out invitations to a small benefit 
reading by Archibald MacLeish. The announcement of this program, 
with its group of distinguished sponsors headed by Mrs. Roosevelt, at- 
tracted wide attention to our campaign. 

The reading was held on the evening of June 10th in the hall of 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery, an auditorium ideally suited to poetry 
Duncan Phillips himself opened the program with a notable address 
{ e importance of the arts during war. MacLeish was introduced 
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by Mrs. Eugene Meyer, friend of poets and of all artists; and after the 
reading Mary N. S. Whiteley gave a brief and effective talk on the 
magazine. Those who were fortunate enough to be present felt that 
MacLeish’s reading and comments were a signal experience. He read 
poems which showed the development of his attitude toward this coun- 
try and the present war, beginning with a poem in which he regrets his 
return from France and ending with America Was Promises 

As one who has lived for many years in the capital wrote afterwards, 
““MacLeish was magnificent and the audience was the most understanding 
I ever saw here.” Such friendly response to poetry in wartime Wash- 
ington is in itself a good augury. 


Whether the crisis now past will prove to have been the major test 
of our project is as uncertain as everything else in the world. At any rate, 
the eftort to establish a permanent fund will now proceed. The editor 
can hardly overstate his sense of relief at the outcome; for his anxiety 
about POETRY’s future has been increased, of late, by the expectation of 
an army call. It is good to know that the work will continue; and it is 
good to have his confidence in the magazine ratified. Five years ago he 
returned to this office to help with the affairs of PoETRY, for the simple 
reason that it was his own favorite periodical. Although the prospect 
of continuing without Harriet Monroe could not be happy to anyone 
who had been associated with her, it seemed to him that the result of 
so many years’ effort was too important to be thrown away. He believed 
then, as he believes now, that this is the only magazine where poetry has 
a chance of being competently read by more than a few persons—the 
only one which is subscribed to and demanded in libraries by any con- 
siderable number who want to read poetry. 


On the other hand, war requires a reappraisal of everything from 
the standpoint of usefulness. And in recent months we have been given 
pause by the steadfast indifference to POETRY’s need on the part of those 
agencies which have the material means in their keeping and which are 
supposed to have the welfare of literature in mind. Moreover, with most 
of the other literary magazines suspending, the way ahead looked lonely, 
though interesting; and no doubt a thirtieth anniversary makes a con- 
venient stopping-point. If there were any other securely established pub- 
lication or group of publications which could take over its special func- 
tion, POETRY might well retire. 

But a careful study of the situation has revealed no such possibility 
And now, from East and West, come messages assuring us that the 
magazine is as much needed as it was in 1912. Newspaper editorials 
remind us that “poetry is not a luxury to be given up in war time along 
with expensive French perfumes, trouser cuffs, and automobile tires”: 
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that “with billions being spent on war it seems incredible that the 


magazine which brought out Rupert Brooke during the first World War 
and is discovering soldier poets of equal distinction in this war, should 
die for want of the cost of one big shell.” The director of a great 
museum urges us to carry on “a work that not even a world revolu- 
tion must silence.” A leading publisher writes, “There is no substitute. 
Your position gives you an impartiality nobody else could work up for 
years.” A young poet of growing fame wants POETRY to continue because 
‘when one of my books gets sat on by it, it’s because either the critic 
is bad or because he has his eye focused on some particular corner of 
perfectibility 1 don’t aim for or haven’t reached, and never because some 
clique or party has told him in advance what not to like.” And a re- 
nowned older poet encourages us: “There is no other magazine like it 
in the world. It has been a perennial source of inspiration to me.” 





Most heartening of all is the fact that continuance has been made pos- 
sible, not by a few persons, not by the liberality of five or ten or fifty 
donors, but by small gifts from a large number of our readers throughout 
North America. In many cases, these contributions represent a sacri- 
fice; as we read the letters that accompany them, we know what POETRY 


means to its friends, and we know the quality of its friends. “The 
25-a-week worker,” for instance, who sends five dollars “wishing it 
were more.” The young New York subscriber with only three dollars 


spare until pay day, who purchased a best-selling novel and raffled 
it off among his fellow employees, thus collecting twelve dollars and 
half for the fund. Or the teacher’s family in a far Western state who, 
though pressed to the limit by war bond pledges, put their heads to- 
gether in concern for the a because among them it is “looked 
for eagerly, read and reread,” and is “important to our living.” As we 
read such letters, we know that Pourar must go on. 


The names of all those who have contributed and obtained contribu- 
tions will be published, according to our custom, at the beginning of 
the half-yearly Index Section appearing in the September and March 
issues; so that the roll of honor will stand at the head of this and suc- 
ceeding volumes when bound. We know that a number of readers 
whom we have not heard from directly have been working to secure 
gifts for the magazine; and there are undoubtedly others, not known to 

who have made a similar effort. To all who tried—whether they 


succeeded or not, whether we know them or not—our sincere thanks. 
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TI 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS is a young Chicago writer. He was born in on 
Muskegon, Michigan, educated at De Paul and Notre Dame; is now td 
teaching at the latter university and doing graduate work at Chicago. e fs 
He has appeared twice before here with poems, in September 1940 and n0 
January 1942. P. 
CLARK MILLS, one of the well-known younger poets, has been a con- we 
tributor since 1937. He is the author of two books of verse, The Migrants of 
and A Swite for France, and is represented in the anthology, Five Young = 
American Poets; 2nd Series. The poems in this issue are part of a pro- 
jected sequence, The Circus. He is now teaching at Cornell. 0 
JAMES DALY has contributed to POETRY since 1925 and is the author have 
of two distinguished volumes, The Guilty Sun and One Season Shattered. A 
He has long been associated with the theatre, as playwright and director, Dra 
and has also been in the advertising business. He is living in Santa Barbara. | the 
BABETTE DEUTSCH, of New York, is one of the most versatile Amer- Wi 
ican writers, having won fame as poet, novelist, essayist, translator. She on 
is the author of a recent widely read novel, Rogue's Legacy, based on the | “es 
life of Villon. Her most recent book of poems is One Part Love. a 
ROY FULLER, the young English poet, is now serving in the Navy. Yo 
He has contributed to POETRY and to British magazines and anthologies. exi 
VIRGINIA HAMILTON was introduced in September 1935. She was 
born in New York City, educated at Mount Holyoke and Radcliffe, and 
was twice winner of the Glascock intercollegiate poetry prize. She lives 
in Princeton, N. J 
ROBERT WHITTINGTON, a young New York writer, has appeared once 
before here, in October 1938. He is about to enter the Army. 
EDWIN MORGAN, now living in Rockville Centre, L. I., has published 
poems and art criticism in leading periodicals. He first appeared here Hi 
in 1929. : 
. r 
WALTER DE LA MARE, the celebrated English poet, has been a contrib- of 


utor since 1917. He has just published through the Viking Press a book 
of his poems for children, Bells and Grass. 


JAMES HEARST, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, has appeared several times in ) 
POETRY and is the author of a book of poems, Country Men. 


EVE MERRIAM, a young New York poet, has contributed widely to 
magazines. A new group of her poems will soon appear in POETRY 
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ALLEN CURNOW, of Christchurch, New Zealand, was introduced in the 
March issue. He is the author of a book of poems, Island and Time. 


The following two poets appear here for the first time: 


NORMAN LEWIS, a native of Omaha, has been attending the University 
of Michigan, where he was a member of W. H. Auden’s class. He is 
now living in Chicago. 


P. K. PAGE is a young Canadian writer, one of the group who are 
publishing their work in the new monthly, Preview. She was born in 
England in 1916 and came to Canada two years later; has worked in 
radio and as a salesgirl, and is now employed in a war firm in Montreal. 


Of this month’s prose contributors, all but Mr. Downer and Mr. Jakob 
have appeared previously: 


ALAN S. DOWNER is a member of the English faculty and Director of 
Dramatics at Wells College. STANLEY J. KUNITZ, of New Hope, Pa., is 
the author of a book of poems, Intellectual Things, and editor of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 3B. $. FORGOTSON, now living in Mexico, has 
contributed poems and criticism to The Nation, Southern Review, POETRY, 
etc. H. R. HAYS, of New York, is well known to our readers as poet, 
critic, and translator. EDOUARD RODITI is the author of a recent book 
of poems, Prison Within Prison. He is working for the FCC in New 
York. MAX JAKOB, the distinguished German scientist and voluntary 
exile, is teaching at Illinois Institute of Technology. 


A CORRECTION 


Through a mechanical error in the June issue, two passeges in H. R. 
Hays’ poem Lullaby were printed in the wrong order, and we would ask 
our subscribers to make the correction in their copies. On page 133 the 
first five lines, beginning “Victim of love,” should be placed at the end 
of the poem, after a stanza-break. 
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Bells and Grass, by Walter de la Mare. Viking Press. 

The Sword on the Table: Thomas Dorr’s Rebellion, by Winfield Town- 
ley Scott. New Directions. 

Listen Mangan, by Ewart Milne. The Sign of the Three Candles, Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Mill Talk and Other Poems, by Leslie Nelson Jennings. Fine Editions 
Press, N. Y. C. 

Pearl Harbor, by Elliott Coleman. Hudson Press, West Park, N. Y. 

Sing for Your Supper, by Sylvi Edith Mackey. Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

Heavenly Body, by Starr Nelson. League to Support Poetry, N. Y. C. 

Boy Talks to God, by Frederick Abbott. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 

Ultimate Plea, by Blanche Robinson Williams. Dietz Press, Richmond. 

Tree People, by Marguerite Arnhold Barton. Ward Ritchie Press, Los 
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